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STATISTICS AT THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY, 
HELD AT WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 23-28, 
1912. 

Summary of the Main Addresses before the Division of 
Demography. 

By Walter F. Willcox, Professor of Economics and Statistics, 
Cornell University. 



The International Congresses on Hygiene and Demography 
have always given generous recognition to statistics, more 
accurately demography or vital statistics. The dual nature 
of these Congresses as a fusion of two series originally inde- 
pendent is indicated in the name Hygiene and Demography 
and the division into two great branches, one of hygiene and 
one of demography. But with the rapid growth and marked 
subdivision of hygiene, that division is now broken into eight 
or more sections, while demography can well be accommodated 
in one. Naturally the bulk of the work of preparation for 
each Congress is done in the country which is for the time being 
the host, and the retarded and imperfect development of 
demography in the United States made the program perhaps 
less rich and varied than at recent meetings in Europe. The 
Congress was fortunate, however, in the attendance of Direc- 
tor Evert of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, Director Zahn of 
the Bavarian Statistical Bureau, Director Wurzburger of the 
Statistical Bureau of Saxony, Director March of the French 
Statistical Bureau, and Doctor Bertillon, in charge of the 
municipal statistics of Paris. Unusual pressure of work result- 
ing from the new insurance legislation and the recent census 
in England made it impracticable for any English demogra- 
pher to attend. Papers were presented also from Professor 
von Mayr, President of the recently organized German Sta- 
tistical Society, Director Sauveur of Belgium, Doctor Bryce 
of Canada, and Mr. Knibbs, Statistician of Australia. 
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The Congress was held on the invitation of the Congress 
of the United States and under the honorary Presidency of 
President Taft who made a powerful opening address. The 
American officers of the demographic section, designated by 
the Department of State, were Walter F. Willcox, President 
of the American Statistical Association, as president, Dr. 
John Shaw Billings and Mr. F. L. Hoffman, vice-presidents, and 
Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, secretary. Doctor Billings's ill health 
prevented him from attending. At its opening meeting the 
section completed its organization by the selection of the fol- 
lowing honorary presidents: for Belgium, Director Sauveur; 
for France, Director March and Doctor Bertillon; for Germany, 
Director Evert and Director Wiirzburger; for Great Britain, 
Doctor Newsholme. After brief opening remarks by the 
presiding officer, the following telegrams of greeting were 
sent. 

Senator Luigi Bodio, 
Rome, Italy. 
Demographers at opening session greet President Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. 

Wilbur, Secretary. 
Professor Georg von Mayr, 
Munich, Germany. 
Greetings and best wishes from statisticians gathered at 
Washington to dean of German statisticians. 

Wilbur, Secretary. 
Dr. John Shaw Billings, 
New York. 
Greetings and sympathy from opening session to one whose 
work in demography marks an epoch in the American develop- 
ment of that subject. 

Wilbur, Secretary. 

At a later session a telegram of reply was received from 
Professor von Mayr as follows: 

Wilbur, Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
Statistical colleagues hearty thanks greetings. 

Mayr. 
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The opening session was devoted to a symposium on the 
development of vital statistics in the United States since 
1900. Doctor Wilbur began, calling attention to the rapid 
growth of the area in which deaths are registered and the con- 
nection of this extension with the adoption of the model law 
recommended by Congress for the registration of deaths. 
This law provides for local registrars each with a well-de- 
fined district and for no burial without a permit which presup- 
poses the filing of a death certificate. It involves also monthly 
returns of the original certificates to the state registrar. 
The main need is for the extension of this model law to new 
states. The incompleteness of the birth registration in the 
United States is due to inefficient enforcement of law and not 
to lack of law. Here the main need is to secure fearless, im- 
partial, and rigorous enforcement of the law requiring the 
registration of births. "Pennsylvania is today the only state 
in which a registration law for births has been thoroughly 
enforced on a state-wide basis." 

Doctor Batt said that the Pennsylvania registration law of 
1905 had been prepared in consultation with the Census 
Bureau and that its success had led to its general acceptance 
as a model law. The local registrars are appointed and dis- 
missed and the law itself enforced by the state office. The 
accuracy and completeness of local registration may be tested 
in various ways culminating in dismissal and even prosecution 
of the registrars. 

In Missouri, as in Pennsylvania, Doctor Hiller said, the 
State Board of Health appoints the local registrars. Nearly 
five sixths of them are physicians. There are about nine 
registrars to every ten townships in the state. 

Doctor Plecker described the new law in Virginia. It 
provides that local justices of the peace, some 1400 in number, 
shall act as registrars. To distribute these to the area was 
a difficult task. The publicity work of the State Board of 
Health was devoted for three months mainly to vital statis- 
tics. A bulletin, "Why Births and Deaths are to be recorded 
in Virginia," was widely distributed. 

Conditions in Louisiana were sketched by Doctor Dowling. 
The model law was passed by the State Legislature in 1912, but 
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records are not yet received from more than one third of the 
state. The Superior Court has ruled that the State Board 
of Health has authority to enforce the registration of births 
and deaths and the appropriation for the board, though very 
meager, has been increased. 

In New York the registration of deaths is now practically 
complete but perhaps 10 per cent, of the births go unregistered. 

Doctor Bertillon presented a paper on the classification of 
causes of death. In opening he reviewed the history of this 
movement since 1853, when, as a result of the work of the 
first International Statistical Congress in that year, two class- 
ifications were made, one by Farr based upon the location 
of the disease in the human body and the other based upon 
the nature of the disease. The latter is now entirely obso- 
lete; the former, so far as Farr carried out his principle, is 
still serviceable. Statistics require classifications permanent 
enough to secure comparable records for a long period of years 
and this Doctor Farr's classification gave. In 1891 the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute asked Doctor Bertillon to pre- 
pare a new classification. He followed Farr's principle of 
classifying according to the location of the disease and sought 
also to make his results comparable with those of the chief 
nomenclatures then in use. His results were reported at the 
Chicago meeting of the International Statistical Institute in 
1893. Since that date the system then submitted and ap- 
proved has been gaining ground, until now it is used in all the 
Americas and in all other countries outside Europe which com- 
pile statistics of the causes of death. In all of western Europe, 
except Germany, and in some countries or districts of eastern 
Europe it has also been introduced. It is revised every ten 
years by an international commission which has already met 
twice. 

Director Wiirzburger of Dresden, in discussing Doctor 
Bertillon's paper, explained the failure of Germany to adopt 
it by the fact that they had long possessed national statistics of 
the causes of death which they felt bound to retain. He pointed 
out also that the differences between the German system and 
the Bertillon system were of little importance and related 
mainly to deaths of children under one year, deaths which it is 
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difficult at best to tabulate by cause, because a large proportion 
of them are reported without any medical certification. 

Doctor Falkner of the Census Bureau, after describing the 
development of demographic work in the Federal Census, 
said that the published results of the census of 1910 will dis- 
tinguish sharply between geographical analysis and subject 
analysis. Two volumes will be devoted to the former, the 
units of area being 2,955 counties and 229 cities of at least 
25,000 inhabitants. Less information will be given for wards 
in cities of at least 50,000 inhabitants and for cities of 2,500 
to 25,000 inhabitants. In these two volumes the facts re- 
garding a given unit of area will be brought together in one 
column. In the analysis by subject a given characteristic is 
traced in its distribution through the states and large cities. 
The Abstract will be issued in 52 editions, one for each state, 
these editions having one part in common and one part giving 
specific and detailed information for the state in question. 

The training of demographers and the facilities for that 
training in Germany were interestingly described by Director 
Wtirzburger and French conditions, by Director March. The 
feeble and tardy development of demography in the United 
States was ascribed by Professor Willcox to the sparseness of 
population, the lack of any central authority or common 
model, the slight and variable value of the published data, and 
the small number of competent interpreters. All but the last 
of these reasons are rapidly losing their force. The best place 
to train competent demographers is in a public statistical office, 
but universities may do part of the work. More books and 
articles on American demography also are needed. 

The development in the United States of mechanical 
methods of tabulating demographic data, mainly through the 
inventive genius of Doctor Hollerith, was traced by Mr. H. T. 
Newcomb and the incalculable gain to modern census and 
registration statistics resulting from these devices convincingly 
shown. 

Director Durand of the Census Bureau described briefly 
the mechanical devices now employed in tabulating the returns 
of the thirteenth census of the United States and many of 
thp recent important improvements. He then proceeded to 
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examine the conditions under which such mechanical tabula- 
tion would prove advantageous. He classified the conditions 
under three heads, where the data are intermingled in the 
original schedules, where they must be combined according 
to two or more classifications, and where greater detail is 
needed for large areas than for small. All these conditions 
concur in the population census. 

The themes for Wednesday morning's session were munici- 
pal vital statistics and infantile mortality. Director Wiirz- 
burger said that the most remarkable feature of German 
municipal vital statistics was not the standard uniform tables 
but the exceptional special tables published by certain cities. 
This is due to decentralized organization. Each state sends 
uniform tables to the Imperial Statistical Office, but gets 
much more detailed information for itself, the character and 
amount of which vary from state to state. Certain large 
cities, also, are authorized by the state to get for their own 
purposes still more information. This diversity of data is 
supplemented by wide differences in the number and form of 
the tabulations. A mere list giving the titles of the various 
tables published by German cities covers fifty printed pages. 

A paper by M. Sauveur, Director-General of the statistics 
of Belgium, described Belgian vital statistics. The unusual 
feature is the maintenance of a current register of population 
in each of 2,600 communes. This is a list of all residents of 
the commune with various statistical items about each. Every 
new resident in the commune must enroll on this register, 
and every resident leaving the commune must give notification 
and obtain a certificate of change of residence before he de- 
parts. Any one who changes his place of residence within 
the commune must report that fact to the registration official 
within eight days. From these registers the population of 
each commune each year and also the annual immigration 
and emigration from each commune are determined. 

Mr. Hoffman, speaking on the present condition of Ameri- 
can municipal statistics, took the ground that the establish- 
ment of a division of vital statistics in the permanent Census 
Bureau had influenced certain local boards of health to shirk 
their own responsibilities and perhaps in this way had checked 
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the development of municipal vital statistics. But the orig- 
inal data are now more uniform and more accurate. He was 
critical of the long delays in publication, the lack of uniformity, 
the crude analyses, the neglect of the influence of age and race, 
the excessive attention to classifications by month of death, 
which is usually a minor factor, the failure to distribute deaths 
in institutions, and to study the mortality of small urban areas. 
He urged the local study of mortality by occupations, age, and 
cause by the proportionate method, i.e., taking total deaths 
in a given occupation and at a given age as 100 per cent, and 
finding the proportion due to the several causes. He strongly 
favored introducing the Budapest system of classifying deaths 
ascribed to more than one cause. 

Mr. Phelps, speaking on infantile mortality, described its* 
recent decrease in most European countries and the fall 
in the actual number of deaths under one year of age in certain 
American cities and states having most accurate registration 
of deaths. He then examined the causes to which the fall 
might be due. 

Doctor Davis discussed the comparative mortality of breast- 
fed and bottle-fed infants with special reference to the results 
of an enqvMe in Boston. This indicated that about two 
thirds of all children under one year of age were breast-fed, 
the proportion varying between 51 per cent., where the mother 
was a Canadian, and 83 per cent., where the mother was an 
Italian. It indicated also that the mortality of bottle-fed 
babies was about six times as great as that of breast-fed babies. 
He concluded that if all children had been breast-fed, nearly 
1,000 infant lives would have been saved annually in Boston 
and the infant death rate would have been 71 instead of 127 
per 1,000. 

Doctor Guilfoy presented an analysis of infantile mortality 
in New York City. The statistics are still incomplete, as he 
seemed disposed to admit that 5 per cent, of the births escaped 
registration. But the city's rate as thus estimated compares 
favorably with urban rates in Europe. For historical purposes 
he compared the deaths under one with children living under 
one, and showed the decline of infant mortality in twenty 
years and some of the factors influencing it. 
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Thursday morning's session opened with a paper on divorce 
statistics from Doctor Dike, the veteran pioneer in the effort 
to get a sound statistical basis for a study of the divorce 
problem in the United States. He urged that American states 
and foreign countries should publish divorce statistics at fre- 
quent intervals or, if possible, annually; that the scope of the 
published data should be increased; and that an intensive 
study of individual cases should be made by special agents, 
aiming to get at the real causes underlying the legal pleas. 

Doctor Hill followed with a paper on the present position 
of marriage statistics in the United States. In every state 
but South Carolina some local record must be made of every 
marriage. In many states this is unpublished and is the only 
record; in some, the locality reports to a state office which 
publishes no data; some states publish nothing but the total 
number of marriages each year; while a few give adequate 
statistical tables. Doctor Hill urged that the time has come 
for the preparation and publication by the United States of 
an annual report upon marriage statistics. 

Professor Field urged that demography should turn from 
a mere quantitative study of the number of people to include 
and to emphasize the statistical analysis of various classes 
distinguished qualitatively one from another, and the correla- 
tion between ancestry and descendants. 

Doctor Southard read a paper on the "Geographical Distri- 
bution of Insanity in Massachusetts." He showed that more 
insane persons were committed per 10,000 population from the 
cities of Massachusetts than from the towns. Taking the rate 
of first commitments from the whole state 1901-1910 as 100 
per cent., that from the cities as a class was 109 and that from 
the towns as a class was 80. But the several cities differ 
among themselves much less than the towns, the lowest 
city rate being 3.5 and the highest 9.8 per 10,000, while the 
towns range from zero, in 12 cases, to 16.4. This suggests 
the existence of certain rural foci of insanity and further study 
of other types of deterioration in their geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Perhaps no paper presented before the section was of 
greater importance than the one on family statistics by M. 
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Lucien March, Director of the Statistique Generate de la 
France. He had presented a report on the same subject at 
the preceding session of the Congress in Berlin. Since that 
date France had published the results of special studies in 
this field and M. March's paper was a survey of their main 
results. To 100 French families of all classes the number of 
children living and dead was 293, of whom 219 were living at 
the census day, or a little more than two children to a family. 
The smallest proportion of sterile marriages, less than 5 per 
cent., was where the husband was 40 to 49 years old and had 
been married more than 25 years. Among families of this 
class whose heads were in some specified occupations sterility 
fell to 3 per cent., which is perhaps the physiological minimum. 
Classifying families by the occupation of the head, the fertility 
of laborers was greatest and of salaried employees, least. Fish- 
ermen and sailors had the greatest fertility. An intellectual 
occupation entails late marriage and few children. Work in a 
small establishment has a similar effect. Place of residence 
also has a traceable influence on fertility. 

A special study into the relation between fertility and eco- 
nomic position as measured by wages or salary was made for 
the employees of the state, the departments, and the com- 
munes. The number of children in laborers' families dimin- 
ishes as income increases; in families of salaried employees 
it diminishes to a minimum where the annual income is from 
$500 to $2,000 and then rises. 

In studying infantile mortality by sequence of child in 
the family, it appears that the death rate of first born is less 
than that of later born children. This may be explained 
on physiological grounds, children in small families inherit- 
ing more vigorous constitutions; or on psychological grounds, 
parents with forethought and self-control enough to adjust 
the size of their families to their economic position also giving 
more care and protection to such as they have. 

Professor von Mayr sent a paper on " The General Problems 
of Criminal Statistics," a topic to which he has given attention 
in the latest parts of his monumental Statistik und Gesell- 
schaftslehre. He urged that the field of criminal statistics 
should be conceived much more broadly than has usually 
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been the fashion. Thus it should include all statistics of 
minor offenses dealt with by the police, statistics of prelimi- 
nary or interlocutory as well as of final decisions, statistics of 
offenses and of offenders, statistics of sentences, of prisoners, 
and of pardons. No one or two branches should be accepted 
as an adequate substitute for a development of the entire 
subject. He urged that the data should be recorded on regis- 
ters or, better yet, on individual cards and tabulated at a 
central office. He concluded by proposing that a model set 
of cards available for international use should be prepared 
and cooperating committees of this Congress and of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute be established to consider the 
international nomenclature and scientific classification of 
offenses. 

Mr. John Koren, who has had charge of the Federal in- 
quiries into criminal statistics, followed with a paper describ- 
ing " The Condition of Criminal Statistics in the United States." 
He classified the purposes of criminal statistics as: (1) measur- 
ing the volume of crime; (2) presenting the facts regarding 
the various classes of crimes and criminals; (3) showing 
the judicial methods of dealing with crime; (4) affording a 
basis for special intensive studies. The United States has 
no criminal statistics in the broad sense of that term. The 
municipalities and states have almost no genuine police 
statistics. Even the number of homicides is obtained only 
from a compilation of newspaper clippings. Statistics of 
the criminal courts are equally lacking. The report of the 
Federal Census Bureau on prisoners is almost our only basis 
of information. But even an ideal report on prisoners would 
give no satisfactory picture of criminal statistics. Thou- 
sands of criminals are unconvicted and other thousands es- 
cape with a fine. Each state has its own code and judicial 
system. One uses fines freely; another, sparingly. The 
extending use of probation, parole, the suspended sentence, 
especially for juvenile delinquents, is making prison statistics 
less significant. No state has a good system of prison sta- 
tistics, largely because in no state are all prisons under central 
control. The main basis of criminal statistics should be the 
records of the criminal courts, and neither the Federal gov- 

3 
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eminent nor a single state gathers such statistics in serviceable 
fashion. In this field the Federal government has no author- 
ity over the states and the only possible basis for developing 
adequate statistics is by a system of voluntary cooperation 
like that under which Federal work in vital statistics is pro- 
gressing. Still the very number of criminal courts (e.g., 
more than 1,300 in Texas, about 1,000 in Ohio) makes it 
almost impossible to secure a report from each one to Wash- 
ington either directly or through the state capital. Nor would 
it be feasible to limit the inquiry to certain classes of crimes 
or of courts. The definitions of similar crimes and the juris- 
diction of similar courts differ widely from one state to another. 
Then, too, court records are often meager and statistically 
most inadequate. Still it is probable that the Federal govern- 
ment will continue and extend its efforts and it may gradually 
improve state and local records and get authority to collect 
and publish such statistics as are obtainable. But the ulti- 
mate relief must be found in intelligent state action, organizing 
an efficient bureau for compiling its criminal statistics. 

Director Zahn, of the Bavarian Statistical Bureau, pre- 
sented an extremely important paper on the "Relations 
between Workingmen's Insurance and Poor Relief in Ger- 
many." The relations between workingmen's insurance and 
poor relief are manifold, sometimes of coincidence, sometimes 
of sequence, sometimes of opposition, sometimes of complete 
independence. The most important relation, no doubt, is 
the unloading of poor relief upon the insurance funds. This 
appears clearly from comparing the amounts spent for in- 
surance and for poor relief. The relation of social insurance 
to poor relief is like that of public hygiene to medicine. Insur- 
ance has diminished the amount of pauperism to be alleviated 
by poor relief. This unloading process will become more 
obvious as the present generation of paupers is 1 gradually 
displaced by a succeeding generation which has accumulated 
its insurance. The advantages will be moral as well as 
material, training the people to saving, self-control, and pru- 
dence. The officials administering poor relief foster the re- 
lations between insurance and poor relief, explaining to those 
in need the provisions regarding insurance and discouraging 
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application to themselves. Some officials even pay insurance 
premiums on behalf of those who cannot do it for themselves 
and thus keep the policies alive. The money thus saved 
by these officials can then be applied in other directions. 

Nevertheless for quite other reasons the cost of poor relief 
is increasing and will continue to increase. But without 
the system of insurance that increase would have been more 
rapid. While the cost of poor relief proper has decreased, 
the cost of social hygiene has increased. This is not strictly 
poor relief, but a kind of expenditure intermediate between 
insurance relief and poor relief. The three resemble a series 
of concentric circles. The innermost circle, that of poor 
relief for such as cannot subsist by their own resources, is 
decreasing in area; the other circles are increasing. As 
Schaffle wrote in 1881: "The ultimate goal of the statesman 
is not wealth and ability for a few, but the greatest physical, 
economic and moral strength of all. Whatever assures the 
masses and makes them content, strengthening them by coop- 
erative action, securing industrial peace and preventing 
upheavals, whatever leads us on from the idea of pauperism 
and beggary to a consciousness of solidarity in caring for 
others, whatever protects countless persons from premature 
decay, whatever raises the moral and political level of the 
lower classes in the eyes of a statesman is of measureless value 
for securing the greatest social efficiency. But this requires 
compulsory insurance of the individual against wretchedness 
and want." 

With reference to pauperism German workingmen's insur- 
ance leads the wage earners to realize that they are caring for 
their own future with the state as a partner. Through a social 
transformation of poor relief it engenders the greatest amount 
of social power and raises the economic level of the German 
nation. 

Other papers by M. M. Dawson on "Progress Towards the 
Construction of Life Tables for the Population of the United 
States," by Herbert D. Brown on pensioning members of the 
civil service, by Mr. Knibbs, Statistician of Australia, on 
norms for population and for death rates, in the absence of 
their authors, were. read by title. 
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Three evenings were given up to special addresses by dis- 
tinguished foreigners, one from England, one from France 
and one from Germany. Of these three, two were devoted 
to demography. Doctor Bertillon presented further results 
of his studies upon occupational mortality with especial 
reference to the causes of death prevalent in the various 
occupations. Director Zahn spoke vigorously and convinc- 
ingly in defense of Germany's workingmen's insurance legis- 
lation and of its effects upon the population of that nation. 

The following resolutions were passed by the section and, 
after its recommendation and the approval of the Permanent 
International Commission, were adopted by the Congress 
itself at the closing session: 

I. 

The Congress desires that in every country the statistics 
of births, deaths, marriages, and divorces may be published 
periodically and if practicable annually. 

II. 

1. The Congress believes that countries, states, or large 
cities which publish demographic statistics need registrars or 
similar officers sufficiently trained in medicine and demog- 
raphy and able properly to interpret demographic statistics, 
especially those of the causes of death. 

2. The Congress believes that provision for the training and 
opportunity for the appointment and retention of such men 
are of fundamental importance in public health work. 

III. 

1. The Congress desires that family statistics, including 
those of children born and children living, be gathered periodi- 
cally in connection with the census. 

2. The Congress desires that in connection with the regis- 
tration of births information be gathered showing the order 
of this birth in the family. 

3. The Congress desires that in connection with the regis- 
tration of deaths of married, widowed, or divorced persons 
information be gathered regarding the children, if any, of the 
decedent. 
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IV. 

1. The Congress desires that in every country criminal 
statistics may be published periodically and if possible an- 
nually. 

2. The Congress desires that a commission be appointed to 
report upon the subject of uniformity in criminal statistics, 
expecially a uniform nomenclature. 

3. The Congress desires that the International Statistical 
Institute at its meeting at Vienna in 1913 be invited to cooper- 
ate in the examination of this subject. 

V. 

The Congress urges the demographers of the several coun- 
tries to pay special attention to the influence of occupation 
upon mortality. 

Of the social functions, only one was of peculiar interest to 
members of this Association. On Tuesday, the second day 
of the Congress, a pleasant luncheon in honor of the foreign 
statisticians and invited guests was given at the Raleigh 
Hotel by the Washington members of the American Statistical 
Association. 

The crowded state of the program made it impossible to 
have any exercises beyond a few words from the presiding 
officer, representing the Association and welcoming the for- 
eign guests, and a few words of reply from Dr. Jacques Ber- 
tillon, whose grandfather coined the word demography, whose 
father was the president of the first International Demo- 
graphic Congress, who himself had attended eleven of the 
twelve Congresses and who thus represented in his own per- 
son the line of traditions linking this Congress with its 
predecessors. 

One who had attended the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis at Washington in 1908 could not but be struck with 
the great progress which our national capital has made in 
four years towards becoming a satisfactory headquarters for 
a great scientific congress. Instead of meeting in an un- 
finished building and in close juxtaposition to the Exhibition, 
where the scientific sessions were disturbed by the pounding 
of hammers and the noise of those inspecting the Exhibition on 
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the other side of cheese cloth partitions, a separate building 
had been secured for the Exhibition, the various sections were 
housed comfortably and with dignity, the public exercises 
were impressiye, and, barring at the start a certain confusion 
and disorder almost inseparable from a congress of this sort, 
the arrangements as a whole left little to be desired. It was 
unfortunate that no arrangements were made for translating 
and printing the scientific papers in advance of the session 
and thus securing the greatest advantage of such a congress, 
by making it a forum for the interchange of opinion between 
experts rather than for the reading of papers. Perhaps in 
this respect future American congresses will improve upon this 
one. The unfamiliarity of most American statisticians with 
the conversational use of any other language than English is 
a further and serious drawback to the success of such a con- 
gress when held in this country. 

It is much to be hoped that a decided incentive to more 
rapid development of American demography will result from 
the present Congress and that perhaps a score of years hence, 
when the next International Statistical Congress shall meet 
in the United States, the country will be able to make a fairer 
showing of its work in this field. Certainly that will be 
true if the progress of the last ten years shall continue at the 
same rate during the generation to come. 



